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African; that there are no cardinal virtues peculiar to the Euro- 
pean; and that all races having numerous failings, one should not 
give snap judgment of the other, especially when that judgment 
involves the welfare of a people. 

The work contains an extensive zoological examination of man 
as an inhabitant of the world, the differences in the separate indi- 
viduals composing races, the forces with which they must contend, 
the morals of mankind, and the general principles of human devel- 
opment. The question of Negro slavery in America is discussed 
as a preliminary in coming to the crucial point of the study, the 
presence of the colored man in the South. The author frankly 
states what the colored man is struggling for. Making a review 
of the history of the Negroes of the United States, he justifies their 
claim to political rights on the ground that they are reacting suc- 
cessfully to their environment. 

The book abounds with illustrations of prominent colored Amer- 
icans, successful Negroes, individual types, typical family groups, 
arts and crafts among the Africans, public schools and colleges. 

J. 0. Burke. 

The Police Control of the Slave in South Carolina. By H. M. 
Henry, M.A., Professor of History and Economics, Emory and 
Henry College, Emory, Virginia, 1914. 216 pages. 

This work is a doctoral dissertation of Vanderbilt University. 
The author entered upon this study to show to what extent the 
southern people "sought to perpetuate, not slavery, but the same 
method of controlling the emancipated Negro which was in force 
under the slavery regime, the difficulties which were met with 
from without and the measure of success attained." He was not 
long in discovering that the laws on the statute books did not ade- 
quately answer the question. It was necessary, therefore, to de- 
termine to what extent these laws were in force and what extra- 
legal method may have been resorted to in a system so flexible as 
slavery. 

One of the first influences discovered was the Barbadian slave 
code and then the evolution of slave control from that of the white 
indentured servant. Soon then the status of the slave as inter- 
preted by the court was that of no legal standing in these tribunals. 
The overseer is then presented as a Negro driver, referred to in 
contemporary sources. The author devotes much space to the 
patrol system, the various kinds of punishment, the court for the 
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trial of slaves, the relations between the Negroes and the whites, 
the question of trading with slaves, slaves hiring their time, the 
slave trade, the stealing, harboring and kidnapping of free Negroes, 
the runaway slaves, the Seamen Acts, the gatherings of Negroes, 
slave insurrections, the abolition of incendiary literature, the pro- 
hibition of the education of the blacks, manumission, and the legal 
status of the free Negro. 

The author shows by his researches that although amended 
somewhat, the slave code agreed upon in 1740 continued as a part 
of the organic law. At times some effort was made to ameliorate 
the condition of the blacks. The kidnapping of free Negroes, at 
first permitted, was later declared a crime, the murder of a Negro 
by a white man, which until 1821 was punishable only by a fine, 
was then made a capital offence, the court for the trial of Negroes 
became more inclined to be just, the privileges of trading and hiring 
their time, although prohibited by law, became common, and some 
efforts were made to give the blacks religious instruction. At the 
same time the Negro suffered from reactionary measures restricting 
their emancipation, prohibiting free Negroes from entering the 
State, and proscribing their education. The author can see why 
the rich planters for financial reasons supported this system, 
but wonders why non-slaveholders who formed the majority of the 
white population, "should have assisted in upholding and main- 
taining the slavery status of the Negro with its attendant incon- 
veniences, such a patrol service, when they must have been aware 
in some measure, at least, that as an economic regime it was a 
hindrance to their progress." 

In this study the author found nothing "to indicate that there 
was any movement or any serious discussion of the advisability of 
abolishing slavery or devising any plan that would eventually lead 
to it." In that State there never were many anti-slavery inhabi- 
tants. The Quakers who came into the State soon left and the 
Germans, who at first abstained from slavery, finally yielded. There 
probably was an academic deprecation of the evils of the institution 
but hardly any tendency toward agitation; and if there had been 
such, the promoters would not have secured support among the 
leading people. A few men like Judge O'Neall favored the eman- 
cipation of worthy slaves, but the agitation from without gave this 
sentiment no chance to grow. Yet the author is anxious not to 
leave the impression that, had it not been for outside interference, 
slavery in South Carolina would have been modified. This would 
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not have happened, he contended, because unlike the States of 
North Carolina and Virginia, South Carolina did not find slaves 
less valuable. The condition of the slave in the upper country was 
better than that in the low lands, but no section of the State showed 
signs of abolition. 

This work is a well-documented dissertation. It has an ap- 
pendix containing valuable documents, and a critical bibliography 
of the works consulted. It could have been improved by digesting 
documents which appear almost in full throughout the work. 
Another defect is that it has no index. 

C. B. Walter. 

Gouldtown. By William Steward, A.M., and Rev. Theophilus 
G. Steward, D.D. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1913. 
237 pages. $2.50. 

There are hundreds of thousands of mulattoes in the United 
States. Anyone interested in this group of the American people 
will find many illuminating and suggestive facts in Gouldtown. 
It is the history of the descendants of Lord Fenwick, who was a 
major in Oliver Cromwell's army, and of Gould a Negro man. 
Fen wick's will of 1683 contains the following: "I do except against 
Elizabeth Adams of having any ye leaste part of my estate, unless 
the Lord open her eyes to see her abdominable transgression against 
him, me and her good father, by giving her true repentance, and 
forsaking yt Black yt hath been ye ruin of her, and becoming peni- 
tent for her sins; upon yt condition only I do will and require 
my executors to settle five hundred acres of land upon her." Eliza- 
beth did not forsake this Negro by the name of Gould and the 
remarkable mulatto group of Gouldtown is the result of this marriage. 
Gouldtown is a small settlement in southwest New Jersey. 

In 1910 there were 225 living descendants from this union 
scattered throughout the United States from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific; many in Canada, others in London, Liverpool, Paris, 
Berlin and Antwerp. For over 200 years these descendants have 
married and inter-married with Indian, Negro and White with no 
serious detriment except the introduction of tuberculosis into one 
branch of the family by an infusion of white blood. It is interesting 
to note that crime, drunkenness, pauperism or sterility has not re- 
sulted from these two hundred years of miscegenation. Thrift and 
intelligence, longevity and fertility have been evident. In every 



